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How the Missionaries preach to the heathen. 


The work is generally begun early in the morning. A missionary, accompanied 
by one or two native Catechists, on entering a village, takes up a position on, or near, the 
general meeting place, which is usually a sort of raised platform under the shade of a large 
tree. ‘The people, seeing a European, are attracted by curiosity; and, when a few 
souls are gathered together, the Missionary begins, sometimes with a hymn, or else he 
begins to preach the Gospel at once, in as simple words as he can. Here we have a 
veteran Missionary, the first who ever came to Chhatttisgarh, preaching to a small but 
attentive gathering. For fifty years has he laboured in the vineyard, and thirty of these 


years have been spent in Chhattisgarh, almost without a break. 


Fort and Temples on the Saugor Tank. 


The military Cantonment of Saugor is situated in the district of the same name. It 
is a beautifully chosen site surrounded by hills, and bordering the large Tank, from which 
it derives its name. “The Cantonment is some distance from the Lake; but the town ts 
built near it. The old fort was the scene of some exciting occurrences during the Indian 
Mutiny. There is good fishing in the waters of the Lake, and duck and snipe can be had 
in the cold weather on the side furthest from the town. ‘The residents usually have some 
boats for rowing, as well as sailing, on it. ‘There is a fine drive right round the Lake, 
In the picture we see how the natives use the water. On our left we see some women 
washing their clothes, one has evidently just bathed and is robing herself. They have 
brought large brass vessels, of various and elegant shapes, to be filled with water, and 
taken home for cooking and washing purposes. After they have bathed they go into the 
temples and worship the idols inside, often pouring water over them as a part of the 


ceremony. 
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Satnami Guru worship: 


The ceremony of making ‘‘Amrit jal’? (water of life). 


This picture shows the Guru or High Priest of the Satnamis of Chhattisgarh (nick- 
named Chamras or Chamars hy the Hindus). He is held in high estimation by the 
Satnamis, by whom he is considered an impersonation of the Divine Being. He travels 
about from village to village in the cold weather, and is treated with great veneration by 
his followers, who greet him by falling down before him on the ground. After bringing 
him their offerings in money, grain and so on, they receive his blessings and absolution 
from their sins. ‘This is procured by a dota (a small brass pot) of water being poured 
over his right foot, the water being caught in the same vessel. It then becomes Amrit 
JAL (water of life) and is drunk very readily by his followers. Nearly all Satnamis are 
cultivators. They are forbidden by their religion to eat flesh of any kind, to smoke or 
to drink any intoxicating liquor. They greet each other by the salutation of Sanam (true 
name). They do not worship idols; but believe in one true God only, whom they also 


call Satnam. 


Hindu Jogi engaged in religious exercises. 


Here we see a Hindu religious mendicant with his Chelds or disciples 
reading the Hindu scriptures. Spread out on the blanket are several idols 


made of various kinds of metals. 
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Hindu Jogi engaged in religious exercises. 


In this picture we.see the Jogi and his disciples in the act of prostration 


before the idols. 


A village in Chhattisgarh. 


The villages in Chhattisgarh consist chiefly of a cluster of mud built 


huts, covered over with straw thatched roofs. There is usually one larger and 
better built house in each village, and in this the head man or Madlguzar 
generally lives. 
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Social customs among the Satnamis. 


This picture represents the inside of an ordinary dwelling room. ‘The furniture 
consists of a charpai (wooden bedstead with string bottom) a mud chest for keeping grain, 
a few earthern pots for water and cooking, a few bambos baskets, a blanket, a mill for 
erinding grain, a rice pounder, a curry stone and rubber (also of stone), a stkka bhenga, or 
bamboo and string sling, for carrying things over the shoulder, an axe, a sickle, a brasspot 
or two, and a few tron and wooden spoons etc. In the corner sits the house-wife engaged 


in cooking the dinner on a stove made of mud. 
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Social customs among the Satnamis. 


Here are two women engaged in smearing the outside of their house, 


with a plaster made of cowdung and water, a cheap but effective method. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


A further developement of the plastering with cowdung. It is used 
for floors, the inside of baskets and in other ways, and is supposed to be 
cleanly and healthy, and to purify an otherwise unclean spot. For this reason 
good housewives plaster their floors, and especially the part used for cooking, 


early in the morning. 
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Social customs among the Satnamis. 


This picture shows how the day is finished up. The baskets are 
plastered, the pots rubbed with ashes or earth, and burnished, and the stove 
(the bottom of a broken gharrd or earthen pot) filled with fuel. This last 
is, in the cold weather, set alight to and put under the bed to keep the 


sleepers warm. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


This picture shows how water is carried, and let down. This duty is 


performed chiefly by the women. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


A scene in which we see the manner in which rice is pounded and 
husked. The unhusked grain is placed in a heap on the ground, and 


pounded with a long and heavy wooden pestle. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


After being pounded the grain is put into a kind of shallow bamboo- 
basket called a sup. It is jerked and thrown up and down, and the wind 
blows the husks from the grain. A good deal of dexterity is required to do 


this properly. 


Social customs among the Satnamis, 


The sickle, hasiya, is perhaps one of the most useful instruments to 
the Satiudmi. Besides being used for cutting grass, rice etc., weeding the 
fields, and a variety of other acricultural purposes, we see here how it is 
used for cutting up vegetables for culinary purposes. A sickle has often 
been produced in a court of law as a weapon with which a murder has been 


committed, a wife’s nose cut off and so on. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


This is an example typifying the words of the Bible. ‘Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill.’ In almost every house the mill is to be found. It consists of 
two heavy round stones, the surfaces in juxtaposition being flat but rough, and a wooden 
handle. The lower stone has a wooden spindle in the centre, the upper one a_ hole 
into which the spindle fits loosely. “This hole is shaped somewhat like a funnel and the 
grain is poured in handful by handful. As the grain is ground it escapes around the 
revolving stones, the motion being given by the women turning the wooden handle. As the 


mill turns the women usually sing folk-songs. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


This represents a woman grinding or rubbing the spices etc. used in 
making the curry-stuff, which is the chief ingredient for the daily midday meal 


of almost every family. The smaller stone also answers the purpose of a hammer. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


We have here represented the chief daily duty of the Satndmi house- 
wife, and one which, if not carefully and punctually performed, leads to more 
quarrels among married couples than any other. The rice must be properly 
cooked, and each grain separate and distinct from every other. If such be 
not the case, then woe betide the house wife, for she is sure to get a scol- 


ding from her husband, and possibly a beating into the bargain. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


The food has been cooked. The fond mother has placed a large platter full before 
her little son. He is not old enough to eat with his father. “The mother has always 
to eat atter her husband is satished, and so her son eats with her. Women are never 
allowed to eat with men. Knives, forks and spoons are at a discount, the right hand 
only is used for conveying the food to the mouth, the left hand never, unless the eater has 
the misfortune to have only one hand, and that the left, It can well be imagined that 
some skill is required in manipulating the food, especially as it has often, more or less, 


the nature of soup. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


Here we see a little fellow being bathed. Their bodies, are as a rule, 
so well oiled that the water runs off their backs like it does from that of the 
proverbial duck. This business is generally accompanied by much squalling, as 
the process is not one relished by the young Satndmi. On the bath being 


finished, the body is again well rubbed with oil. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


The custom of fomenting (sekbnd) is universal in Chhattisgarh. The 
child being placed on the lap, as in the picture, is well rubbed all over with 
castor oil, The mother then warms the palm of her hand over a fire 
and foments the body, especially the stomach, of the child thoroughly twice a 


day, until the child is about 6 months or more old. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


The child in the lap is suffering from indigestion, stomach ache or something akin 
to these ailments. Opium is always given to every child morning and evening in small 
doses, and if this does not keep away the maladies mentioned, the remedy (?) of ankhna 
is resorted to. ‘This consists of the point of a sickle being heated to a red heat in the 
fire, and the stomach being cauterized all over in spots with the sickle-point. A number 
of children, as may well be imagined, succumb to this cruel and drastic treatment. Nearly 


every Satnami, man or woman, bear marks of the dnkhnda all their lives. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


When a child, especially a boy, falls ill much consternation is caused 
among the female relations. They will leave off eating and drinking and 
will sit day and night, as is shown, by the patient. One will press and 
rub his head, another will devote her attention to his chest and stomach, a 
third will continually shampoo his legs, until he either recovers or dies. 
Under the bed we observe the use of the warming apparatus described in a 


former picture. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


Some may possibly wonder what this picture reveals. Residents in 
India, and other tropical climates will understand it better than those who 
live in temperate zones. We see here a number of women engaged in 
a favorite pursuit, one which employs them in many a leisure hour. They 
are engaged in hunting small game! The happy hunting ground is the 


head. We will say no more, but turn over to the next page. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


The game has been found! The huntress must not kill it, so she hands 
it over to the one or whose head the game has lately roamed. She, on her 
part, has the power to dispose of it, which, if she is a religiously inclined 
woman, she does by letting her late tormentor go! If she is otherwise disposed 


she puts it to death, suddenly! 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


This picture shows how very easily a family of Satnamis can move their 
lodging from one house to another, or even from village to village. All 
the household furniture is conveyed in the two baskets and the sikka bhenga ; 
even to the household bed. 

The allusions in Holy writ to persons taking up their beds and walk- 
ing can well be understood by a study of the above and comparing it with 


previous pictures. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


We now come to the salutations of which there are several varieties. 
The above represents a greeting which would be addressed to the Guru 
or any person held in high esteem, such as high officials, Rajahs and so 


on. It is called pao laggi bantagi, i. e. revering the feet. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


A meeting of two fathers-in-law related by the marriage of their son and 
daughter respectively. If such men meet each other every day, their first 
salutations must be performed in the above manner. This is called samadhi bhet, 


i. e. meeting of fathers-in-law. 


Social customs among the Satnamis. 


Here we have the meeting of a mother and her daughter, should they have 
been parted for some time. While their heads rest on their shoulders they 
sob and cry, singing all the while a recital of all the joys and sorrows they have 
experienced while they have been parted from one another. This is called bhe/ 


lagna, 1. e. embrace of meeting. 
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Social customs among the Satnamis. 


This portrays the meeting of a young woman with her mother-in-law, 
husband, elder sister, or older sister-in-law. She just touches their toes with 
the tips of her fingers, and raises both hands to her forehead, thus showing 
her feelings of high respect for her elders. — This is called pdo lagnd, i. e. 


embrace of the feet. 


Fishing in Chattisgarh. 


Fishermen in India belong to a special caste, as do all other tradespeople. ‘The 
two men in the foreground are Hindus of the Dhimar or Fisherman caste. “The nearest 
has a triangular net which he propels in front of him, as do the Shrimpers on the shores 
of England. Hanging at his back is a basket or creel in which he puts the fish he 
catches. “he man next to him has a casting net over his shoulder. He is just going to 
throw it. Every fish that is caught is ruthlessly killed, even to the smallest fry. There 


is no such thing as an undersized fish to the Indian Dhimar. 


A few rustic musical instruments. 


On our left sits a man with a small drum, something like a tambourine, called a 
dhamri. It has a wooden frame covered with the skin of the Indian Monitor lizard. 
Next to him is a man with a couple of larger drums also made of wood and lizard skin. 
These are called dhol. All are sounded with the hand. The third man has a fiddle 
made of the same materials. It is played with a horsehair bow. ‘The last man has a pair 
of wooden castanets. All these combined make a noise which, to European ears, would 


hardly sound as music. 


Trades, professions, etc. 


In this we have shown to us a primitive oil-press. The motive power 
is afforded by a bullock, blindfolded, unless the animal is already blind. It 
walks round and round; the press creaking noisily the while. To give extra 
weight the driver sits on the back limb of the apparatus, and goads the poor 


beast to greater exertions. 


Trades, professions etc. 


Here we have another exemplification of scripture verifying, the text: 
‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ — The corn is 
spread out on the ground, the oxen are fastened together by the necks with 
a rope, which is attached to a pole in the centre of the threshing-floor, and 
then they are driven round and round. With their feet the corn is trodden 


out, and the straw is left. 


_ Trades, professions etc. 


This picture shows the process of fitting glass bangles onto a woman’s arm. Vanity 
is inherent in the Indian, as well as in other breasts. An Indian woman will submit to 
regular torture in order to get the smallest sized bangles on her arms, She often screams 
at the pain the bangle fitters cause her in getting the bangles over her knuckles. As 
soon as she becomes a widow all her glass bangles are broken, and she can wear them no 
more, unless she re-marries. Among the Satna@mis this is very common. The marriage. 


ceremony consists in the new husband simply putting on fresh glass bangles. 


Trades, professions, etc. 


The Indian shikari, otherwise fowler or hunter, is very cunning and skilful. He has 
many methods of stalking game; a favourite one is with a trained bullock and a shield 
imade of few sticks, and a piece of cloth to hide his form. ‘The shield has a small peep- 
hole near the top. Having laid out and set up his nets he, and a fellow shikari, taking 
their bullocks and shields, walk away from one another describing a circle, more or less, 
and driving the birds towards the nets. At the entrance to the nets a little grain has 
been strewn. ‘The birds, are attracted by the grain, and walk into the nets which are 
suddenly closed by long drawstrings which the shikari pulls at the proper moment. In 
this manner quantities of peafowl, partridges, quails, and other birds are caught, and either 
killed for the shikaris own consumption, or sold in the market. The shikari can mimic 


the call of almost any bird or wild animal in a most wonderful and and life-like manner. 


Trades, professions, etc. 


Here we have the potter and his wheel. It is really wonderful with 
what simple and primitive means, the Indian potter turns out such perfect, 
and often elegantly shaped, pottery as he does. A lump of wet mud, 
a large and heavily weighted wheel, a stick to propel it, a few small strips 
of bamboo, a piece of rag, a little water, and his hands, suffice to mould 
and turn out the most symmetrically formed pieces of pottery. Tiles are 
made in the form of a cylinder, on the same wheel. They are afterwards 


divided down the middle, forming two of the tiles commonly used. 


A primitive conveyance. 


The body of the cart shown in this picture is made without a single nail being used. 
It is rough-hewn, and made to carry heavy loads. ‘The wheels are of only three 
pieces of wood each; hard, heavy planks joined together, and then cut to a circular form. 
They are then bound together with an iron tire. The edges of the tires are very narrow 
and make deep narrow ruts in the roads. ‘These wheels last for years and are handed 
down as valuable possessions from father to son. They are, all the same, a bane to 
Executive Engineers, for they destroy their roads so much. ‘They also creak most 
abominably. Che buffalo is generally used in Chhattisgarh as a beast of draught. He is 


strong but slow, averaging, in progress, about two miles an hour. 


A mortar mill. 


This is the common form of mill for mixing mortar in use throughout 
India. It is circular in form and, as with the oil press, the motive power 
is that afforded by bullocks. In the foreground is a heap of mortar, ready 


mixed, and the girl has a quantity of it in the basket she has on her head. 


Camp life. 


This picture, and the next few, give us an idea ot how the Indian official 
does his work in the cold weather or touring season. He has to live in 
tents and to do nearly all his marches, inspections and so on, on horseback. 
To our left we see the sleeping-tent, in the centre the dining and reception- 
tent and on the right the Office-tent. Between the first two tents and bey- 
ond them are seen the country carts which convey the tents, and other 
chattels, from place to place. On the extreme right are seen the horses 


and a small tent for servants. 


Camp Life. 


During a Magistrate’s tour, he has to enquire into and settle a hundred and 
more questions of various kinds. Among his chief duties is the trial of offenders against 
the country’s laws. We have here a batch of prisoners under Police escort awaiting 


trial They are tethered together by a rope the end of which is held by a constable. 
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Camp Life. 


In this picture we see the Magistrate holding his court in the openair. There is not 
much ceremony observed here; an ordinary table and chair form the furniture of the 
court. [he prisoners stand in front guarded by a constable, another constable is giving 
evidence. The clerk of the court sits on the ground, a crowd of other witnesses and 
idlers are in the back ground. ‘The magistrate’s tonga or conveyance is beyond him, the 
village is in the distance. In this manner summary, but satisfactory, justice is dealt out 


by the officials who have the honour of serving her Majesty, the Empress of India, in the 


and of their exile. 


A Ghat or Ford. 


This is a view of the Gwarighat over the River Narbada, near Jubbuipore, on the 
Seoni-Nagpore Road. It is generally a busy scene here. Quantities of wood are 
to be seen on the bank. This has all been floated down the River from the forests 
in the Mandla District. In the rainy season the road running across the picture is 


frequently covered over by the flooded River. 


A rainy day. 

In India the rain often comes down with great force, flooding the face of the 
country. We see here a Missionary station during or shortly after a heavy fall of 
rain. Every gutter and drain is full, and the water is running over the roads like 
a stream. A few people venture out during the storm; but then they have not many 


clothes to get wet! 


The Famine of 1896-97 and 1898. 


The little creatures here depicted, are fairly well-nourished specimens of the famine 
waifs, which were fed during the terrible famine, which has lately visited and devastated 
the Central Provinces. The effects of this Famine have been terrible and wide spread, for 
it affected, not only the Central Provinces, but nearly every other part of India. “Thousands 
upon thousands have perished, families, nay whole villages and communites, have been entirely 
swept away. Not only human beings, but animals have perished, and the country will take 
years to recoup itself. The efforts made to combat the visitation, and to alleviate the 
sufferings of the distressed, the liberality and charity with which all nations responded to 
India’s appeal for aid, are matters of history. But alas! Many and many a life has 


been sacrificed, which, to all human knowledge, could ill have been spared. 


The famine of 1896-97 and 1898. 


The efforts made individually, and unitedly, to mitigate the evil effects of the 
Famine are beyond human ken. It must be left to God alone, for He alone knows 
who, and by whom these efforts were made, and He alone can judge. Most of the 
people who appear on this picture were already doomed. They had come too late 
to be saved, and were carried off by various diseases, chief among them being fever, 
famine-diarrhoea and cholera. Although every effort was made to save them, nothing 


could stave off, absolutely, the almost inevitable end. 


The famine of 1896-97 and 1898. 


To most people this would seem to be a cheerful picture. A number of persons 
are about to enjoy a hearty meal. But alas! this very meal was, to many, only a 
means of hastening their end. It was impossible to tell, in most cases, what effect 
the meal would have. Many ate well, who had not had a meal for days, and the 


sudden and unusual exertion to their internal systems had frequently a fatal result. 
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The result of the Famine of 1896-97 and 1898. 


The group of girls here shown are the remains of the Famine waifs. Even some 
of these are not out of danger, for the traces and effects of the terrible sufferings they 
had to undergo still remain in their systems, and they require watchful care and nursing to 
restore them to a state of good health again. In the back row is seen the lady who 
cared for these orphans, as they all are, and on our left we see the attendant who 


ministers to their bodily wants. 
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